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WHEN FOUND— 


ie! will be seen on another page that the task the Dickens Fellow- 
_* ship undertook to accomplish on behalf of the National Institute 
for the Blind has been completed. When we were asked a year or so 
back by Sir Arthur Pearson if we could make ourselves responsible 
for the sum necessary to prepare one of Dickens’s books in Braille type 
for the use of the Blind, we not only readily agreed to do so, but 
offered to open a fund with the hope that we might secure sufficient 
support to enable us to provide not one, but all the novelist’s books. 
* * * * * 

In ordinary times, the scheme was one that we felt was our duty to 
try to carry out. But in the face of the great tragedy which was 
overtaking many of our soldier and sailor warriors, the need of our 
special efforts was more pronounced and the task became a national 
one, which the Dickens Fellowship made itself responsible for. 
The National Institute for the Blind, when they first approached us, 
were seeking far and near for help to supply books of all sorts for the 
Blind. We were only asked to supply one or two of Dickens’s books ; - 
but by undertaking to furnish the means to prepare all Dickens’s 


* books, Sir Arthur Pearson and his friends were free to devote their 


energies for other books in other channels. -We trust the response 
from elsewhere'has been as successful as it has been from our friends, 
and that the library for use of the Plind is by now well augmented. 

* * * * * 

For our part we feel it is a fine work to have been associated with, 
and we are sure all those who have helped us to accomplish ou. task 
will be pleased and gratified that they have partaken in it. The 
scheme was not one of temporary utility. It is permanent and lasting, 
for the books will remain for all time, and will always be invaluable to 
the sightless community. The war has increased that community to a 


terrible extent. In the sunless days through which they will pass their 


lives, there at hand, at any rate, will be the works of the great 
humanitarian to while away their quiet hours. Again we thank all 
our friends for all they have done to help us. 

* * * * * 


Last month we made the distressing aiuuouncement that our friends, 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Marriott, had lost their third son in the war. 
 Scarcely had the ink dried on our paper than we heard the heart- 


aching news that yet another son, Kenneth, their youngest, had fallen 


in Palestine on 20th Sept. He was a Lieutenant in the R.A.F. out 
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there and had not long been gazetted. He would have reached his 
22nd birthday on the 14th October last. No words can be found to 
express our grief for his parents and family. We can but bow our 
heads in sorrow. Three other sons remain—one in India and the 
other two in the Admiralty in London. Mr. Marriott himself is a 
Captain in the Volunteer Reserve and doing, at a ripe age, work which 
would tax the energies of a younger man. 
- 2 ; ‘ 


On November 20th and 21st. performances will be given at the 
Rehearsal Theatre, Maiden Lane, W.C., of A Tale of Two Cities, 
adapted as a Recital Play by Miss Maie Hoey and Miss Clara Reed. 
The arrangements of the story, although adapted in a few instances 
for dramatic purposes, keeps the main thread of the story in the actual 
words of Dickens, in such a way that many exquisite passages of the 
narrative are retained; whilst those incidents which lend themselves 
so vividly to acting have been dramatised. The whole action will be 
continuous, with but one interval. The performances, which are in 
aid of the Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, will commence 
at 7-45 and end at 10 o’clock. Miss Hoey will enact Sydney Carton ; 
Miss Lilian Rundle, Doctor Manette : Miss Reed, “ The Reader,” 
whilst all the other parts will also be taken by ladies. Admission will 
be by programme, limited to 100 on each occasion, which may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Wm. Miller, 18 Ickburgh Road, Clapton, E.5. 


* * * * * 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, on being asked by The Book Monthly what 
books he had read during the war, replied “I have always read old 
books even in peace time, and have done so more than ever during 
the war. I have done too much dull writing to go in for dull 
reading, and I pass my time in writing pamphlets and reading 
Pickwick.” 

* * * * * 

The Pickwick Bicycle Club will hold its forty-ninth annual dinner 
at the Holborn Restaurant on 30th November, at 6-30. The chair- 
man will be Horatio Fizkin, the President—-otherwise Mr. Anthony J. 
Smith, of Cobham, and a good company is expected. Mr. Arthur 
Waugh will propose the toast of the immortal memory. 

* * * * * 


At the next meeting of the London Branch Mr. F. T. Dalton will 
lecture on ‘‘ Dickens as a Student of Women,” and Mrs. Perugini will 
preside. The meeting will take place as usual at Anderton’s Hotel, 


Fleet Street, at 3 o’clock. 
* * * * * 


Will Secretaries of Branches kindly forward us the programme of 
their meetings for the new season, in order that they may appear in 
our Diary each month ? 

THE Eprror.: 
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WAS DICKENS A CHRISTMAS RENEGADE? 


By JOHN SUDDABY 
i 


ES! Was Dickens a renegade from all those good thoughts and 
peneillings which he ever and anon put before us as to Christmas, 
Christmas Eve and the Christmas Season? Ay! as given to us in 
those treasured works with which we are all so lovingly familiar? Why 
do I ask such a question? Well, certainly not out of mere wantorness 
or idle curiosity, but because J] have a deep and long-rooted idea or 
conviction that for very mary years, in fact, throughout the now nearly 
half century of the Drood controversies, he has been ir a very wrong 
position at the hands of many of the controversialists who have held 
the opinion that Drood was in some mysterious way murdered by 
Jasper. Of course, for the argument and position which I propose taking 
it has to be considered or allowed that the author and all his characters 
are living units. Jasper is regarded as before us in the body, and will 
be so long as the book is read, which we Dickensians respectfully 
submit will be for ages. And as for the author, Dickens—well, he is 
similarly with us, but in our hearts more so. We find Jasper very 
much pointed out as a murderer; indeed he has been tried for his 
life both in this country and in America. This being so, the law, I 
suppose, takes equal cognizance of anyone who is an aider and abettor 
ofa murderer. And Dickens, as the author of Edwin Drood, is alleged 
to have been guilty of the fostering and plotting of the murder of—so 
far as we know—an innocent young man on Christmas Eve, a most 
sacred time. Murder in fact ‘“‘ most foul.” The Dickens Fellowship 
is a brotherhood and sisterhood hoJding strong views as to the right- 
eousness of our great author, it being the main plank of its creation 
creed, and it would only be a good and proper act to have the “foul” 
insinuation on his character removed, so that he may be pronounced 
innocent without the poverbial stain upon him. But how to do it ? 
“There’s the rub,” Well, Jasper has been in the ‘ Law Courts,” 
tried, acquitted and released, but whether with or without his stain, 
well, for the present, think as. you choose. We perhaps need not 
bother to step into the aforesaid Law Courts to clear our beloved 
author of the insinuating stains, but we will just take a review of his 
line of writings and examine his well-known and accredited character, 
and see if they warrant any such idea that he would scheme a murder 
for Christmas Eve, of all good times ! Ill admit I may be prejudiced, 
hut it is orly to this extent—that for half a century I have read and 
re-read and studied Dickens and I fail to see any grounds whatever for 
making a charge of murder or supposed murder in respect of anything 
in the Drood book or since made known. So far as we know the story 
there is nothing beyond suspicion which readers should not believe, in 
the absence of real or absolute proof.. Drood is therefore alive and 
very-well-thank-you, and may perhaps be looking in some day and 
taking a seat at a Fellowship meeting. Let it be soon! We will, 
therefore, leave our Myste: of Edwin Drood on the shelf, as it were, 
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with all its “clues ” of blood, and just for a while consider the point 
or question raised at the head of this chapter, but of course, opening 
the book at discretion, if needs be, to uphold our beloved author’s 
generally accepted good name. In other words, we consider the 
question broadly in the abstract, and that in fact, is all that is left for 
us to do, as in fifty years there has been a failure to show or make the 
great bulk of readers believe in the supposed murder. 

Knowing as we do that Dickens’s last illness had been upon him for 
several years ; that his medical men had periodically warned him of 
its danger ; that he himself had felt the advancement of the illness from 
time to time, but had bravely held up against it and apparently thrown 
as much joyousnes as he could into his literary work, must there not 
have been a deep feeling upon him that the Christmas Eve of 1869 
might very possibly be his last ? When one reads and studies Edwin 
Drood it i» almost clear from the first that Dickens intended it to be a 
new form of a Christmas story, but differing in size from the smaller 
Christmas stories which he wrote so effectively during his earlier life. 

What, one would ask, might be Dickens’s thoughts in dealing with 
his last Christmas story, and of feeling also that the period might very 
possibly and probably be his own last Christmas ? Can anyone really 
thoughtful, and knowing Dickens’s constancy in his love of Christmas 
and its surroundings think for one moment that he would be plotting 
a murder for Christmas Eve? His was about a thirty-seven years’ 
life of consistent authorship in which he uniformly declared the sanctity 
of Christmas periods in language ever most beautiful and thorough, 
and so intense that his readers feel it is written from the deep feel- 
ings of his heart. Are the uniform beautiful descriptions of Christmas 
and their good effects on, and belief in, by the people to be cast asunder, 
and are we to be told that—just tor the catch-penny purposes of a 
plot to end in murder or murders—his three dozen years of touching 
and pathetic painting of Christmas are to count for nothing ? Is he to 
be nothing but a renegade with no heart nor soul and is all his 
pathetic writing to be counted as so much hypocritical falseness, and 
the millions of his readers a great mass of dupes? Why, the very 
rear man of letters in novels poetry and drama would not be guilty of 
such a falsity ! 

Readers have from the first advent of Dickens, through his life and 
ip the decades since his death, possessed generally only one feeling as 
to his pen pictures of Christmas and all the good appertaining to them. 
The feeling has been, and still exists, that he possessed in his heart the 
best respect and love for the period, that he was ever moved in his 
veneration for it as the years rolled by, and that the strong hold it 
had of him was intensified as he advanced in life. What a thought 
indeed—that our author could not write and finish a book unless he 
propounded a supposed commonplace and mysterious murder ! It is, 
in fact, supposing that he had become so cramped in his mind and 
so lost all the power he hitherto possessed of writing the most 

beautiful books and sentiments. There is no ground, nor 
evidence, of such a falling-off in his descriptive powers, be they of 
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pathos, humour or otherwise. To him a plot ad mostly been of 
little account, and this one in Edwin Drood is really of small account 
in its run of very much too-visible clues, which can almost be picked 
up by the blind. Readers, the really thoughtful and wary, must only 
conclude that comedy was his ultimate design and intention, it being, 
in fact, even very much visible in the fragment of the story. The 
comedy element must be well laid or worked in the early advance of 
the tale, to produce the problem which arises and causes the mystery, 
and the bringing in of this humour could not have been delayed or 
put off into the later chapters. Suppose for a moment that this is not 
so, and that affairs are simply to take the serious turn which some 
prominent writers would have one believe, the book would have become 
a most unbalanced one in its proportions and parts. It would have 
become hopelessly commonplace and nothing more. Those so-evident 
and oft-repeated clues as to the preparation, handling and supplying 
of drugged drinks, the hints of the once walling in of offending nuns 
and the burying in or up of someone or other—are as evident as clues 
in a melodrama in the earlier years of Dickens, whev on the stage 
at all theatres as occupied for seasons by stock companies with whom 
the audiences became over the season very familiar, the villain was 
almost always seen in the several acts and scenes pursuing his evil 
ways—Jasperlike—and at the end of each act, when the “ talents’ —thc 
artistes—were individually called before the drop curtain, the villain 
was hooted unmercifully, sensitive old women shaking their fists at 
him: possibly also their pattens and umbrellas and making remarks 
as though the play was one of real life. And then the oranges, nuts 
and ginger-beer boys hawked their wares in pit and gallery until the 
curtain rose and the play was resumed. Oh, those good old days ! 
The Jasper business in Drood is just as evident as in this old class of 
melodrama, and is contra to what av able writer would give you in a 
work with a close secret not discernible or revealable except as a sur- 
prise towards the close of the tale. The secret in the book is not 
theretore the “murder” of Drood, but what has become of the lost 
youth, and how and when he will reappear. 

To have murdered him off would have spoilt the book and Dickens 
would have blotted out all his lifelong good opinions and his genuine 
feeling for Christmastide—utterances which are standard texts for 
readers and students—to alas ! work in a murder! Read over your 
** Boz’ Sketches as to his beautiful words anent the solemn season ; 
read your Pickwick Papers with Christmas at the Manor and the 
carol song; read his Christmas Tree in Reprinted Pieces: read his 
many Christmas stories, and the many casual references to the period, 
and you have a mass of consistent heartspoken language as to the 
season which Dickensians cannot but look upon as the uniform and 
fixed feeling of the writer. Oh! what a collapse ih public feeling to 
have all this genuine regard swept away, and Dickens gone back upon 
his ocean of sublime thoughts so forcibly expressed throughout his life! 

Let me submit one point with—if possible—a little more force. I 
have not yet referred to the Christmas Carol—the book of books 
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for Dickens’s pronounced opinions, and so clinching and so full of his 
idealism of the Christmas season, Readers, if you have any 
doubts, read it again to realise the author’s sacred belief in Christmas. 
The transformation of the greedy, grasping Scrooge to a man of just 
the opposite disposition, is told as a magic fairy story. There is, 
however, a line in the first page of the work which narrows the question 
down to a finer point, and it is as follows :— 


“Once upon a time, OF ALL THE GOOD DAYS IN THE YEAR, ON 
“ Onnistmas Eve old Scrooge sat busy in his counting house.’? 


We gather from this that Dickens loved the Eve of Christmas as the 
time when the assembling and meeting of friends took place, when there 
was the advent of friends from distances to the places of their youth, 
and those happy meetings of reunion were attendant with all the 
best of feelings and thoughts. One need not quote from the “ Carol” 
the various expressions on the season, the book being one great em- 
porium of such. But there is another Christmas Eve story I have 
omitted—it is that of Gabriel Grub the Sexton ! Goodness gracious, 
what about it 4 In the “Carol” and it the conversions of the 
characters from dishonourable occupations on Christmas Eves are 
striking and touching. ‘The good Dickens showed us all this, and yet 
we are told of late that on his last Christmas Eve, he threw all over- 
board as empty yarns—with Scrooge! Gabriel Grub !! and the 
whole mass of his Christmas writings ! ! ! ! 

1 can’t think it, That my Dickens, your Dickens, almost every- 
body’s Dickens the world-wide over, the Dickens of departed millions 
who have lived and died with supreme veneration for him, and that 
new host of Dickens's people in their millions in all parts of the world 
where the Knglish language is spoken, has turned renegade! No ! 
No! No! I don’t believe in such a possibility. Picture to yourself 
after the fashion of the great Johnson walking down Fleet Street 
arm-in-arm with one or other literary worthies of his time in the olden 
days, and then in fancy’s eye picture the fallen Dickens so walking 
arm-in-arm down the newer resort—the Strand of London in the 
Victorian age—with the once reformed Scrooge now fallen away to be 
again the greedy and grovelling Scrooge, and the grave-digger Gabriel 
Grubb lapsed into looseness and coming from a newly-dug Christmas 
Kive grave with a bottle of labelled Hollands pin or schnaps under his 
spare arm, 

Perhaps the nearest approach or something akin to the above picture 
is in The Old Curiosity Shop, where the artist has given us a view of 
the good-hearted but frail Dick Swiveller under rosy circumstances 
walking faultily and arm-in-arm with that monstrosity Quilp down a 
street in the riverside part of the old City of London. But, thank 
goodness, this extreme picture or vision is not likely to be realised 
as the Drood book and literature does not show that the story was _a 
Christmas Eve murder. Allah, be praised ! 


| Zo be continued] 
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THE FRIENDS OF DICKENS * 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


R. LEY, in his Preface, expresses some surprise that Dickens’s 
extraordinary capacity for friendship has not hitherto had a 
sufficiency of attention. That defect is certainly remedied now, 
but an excuse may be found for previous neglect. Not only is the 
subject large and complex, as Mr. Ley’s volume shows at a glance, 
but the details are widely dispersed in many biographical records 
and odd reminiscences ; and it is easy to accept Mr. Ley’s statement 
that in order to tell the story of Dickens’s relationship with his 
contemporaries he has had to delve deeply in Victorian literature. 
Some time or other this task had to be undertaken, and the fear 
was that it might be piecemeal in style or a dull compilation. 
Mr. Ley possesses special qualifications for performing the task 
adequately and acceptably; he has abundance of knowledge, he is 
patient in research; and he is a trained writer, I find no fault with 
his volume because it does not coruscate with his wit or dazzle with 
verbal brilliancies. It is a well-ordered array of useful facts, and will 
be permanently valuable for reference. Conciseness of phrase, clearness 
of statement, accuracy of detail, were the essentials, and these we get. 
Yet so interesting is each narration of a friendship, that it has the charm 
of a romance. Famous figures pass before us. We get glimpses of 
great men, good men, eccentric men, serious men, comic men, all sorts 
and conditions, in a striking age. Practically all the gifted people who 
have left their mark in the mid-nineteenth century era appear once 
more, conjured up by the magic of Dickens’s name. Mr. Ley has this 
further merit—he does not just give us a quotation, an episode, a fact, 
a date, but he deals sympathetically with each character and lets us 
know what manner of men these friends in the Dickens Circle were. 
That implies a mastery of the subject, indeed, of many subjects. To 
illustrate my meaning I confess that I knew very little, for example, of 
George Cattermole and of Clarkson Stanfield. Well, I know something 
now. To take another view of the value of the book, I was not very 
favourably disposed towards John Forster, the man. But I have 
read Mr. Ley’s fine appreciation and explanation of him, and am almost 
persuaded to be an enthusiast. 

There are seventy-seven chapters in Mr. Ley’s volume, which strikes 
me as one of the most significant and eloquent of facts. Of how many 
men in the world could seventy-seven chapters be written dealing purely 
with their friendships ? These chapters signify that the friendships 
were more than nominal ; they were real, notable, fruitful, historic ; 
they possessed influence, and they brought about results. It would not 
suffice to say—‘‘ Dickens was the friend of Leech, or Jerrold, or 
Talfourd, or Lockhart, or Jeffrey”; we want to know what each 
friendship meant, and what it implied. These were not nodding 


* The Dickens Circle: A Narrative of the Novelist’s Friendships. By 
J. W. T. Ley. With portraits and other illustrations. (London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 21/-.) 
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acquaintances or companions for a dinner-party, but men whose 
lives and deeds were interwoven with the life and deeds of Charles 
Dickens. Hence the wonder that the chapters number seventy-seven, 
and include, perhaps, nearly a hundred names of men and women of 
the time of high repute—statesmen, philosophers, poets, authors, 
artists, critics, and actors. Another important fact is that these 
friends were no obscure personalities, but had their own fame and place, 
so that in considering Dickens’s friendship we are considering a group 
of celebrities, and his circle practically circumscribes the literary 
history of the age. A lustrous history it was, made luminous by 
names of enduring brightness. 

It may be that Dickens as a man, with his gevial and lovable qualities, 
attracted many of his contemporaries to his side; but it was Dickens the 
resplendent genius who held them there. Thus we find a marvellous 
constellation of names in the enchanted circle, and it was worth while 
for an enthusiastic and diligent student of the men and their times to 
gather the complete record in one ample and satisfying volume. This 
has been Mr. Ley’s task, his labour of love, and he has fulfilled it 
admirably. The evidence of his painstaking research can be perceived 
everywhere, for he has raked and garnered in literary fields far and near, 
and the result is a rich crop of facts as interesting as they are valuable. 

The list of friendships is rendered extraordinary by reason of its 
variety. Some of the names in juxtaposition supply startling contrasts 
—Browning and Hood, Landor and Marryat, Carlyle and Yates, 
Thackeray and Sala, Jeffrey and Leigh Hunt, Ainsworth and Miss 
Martineau, George Dolby and the Duke of Devonshire. Men an- 
tagonistic to each other found a link in Dickens; anomalous people 
became ove harmonious community under his spell. Not but that 
some of his own friendships were flawed—that is but human. 
There are stories of quarrels and severances in these pages, and some 
happy beginnings have sad endings. The early and promising friend- 
ship with Harrison Ainsworth melted into thin air; the partnership 
with Cruikshank was broken ; there were acrimonious passages in the 
story ot Dickens’s relations with Thackeray; and the ardent co- 
operation with Mrs. Gaskell passed into coldness and silence. Such 
things are inevitable. Sometimes Dickens was to blame—he certainly 
was in Thackeray’s case, though he made noble restitution. But we 
must acquit him wholly in the case of Cruikshank, Mrs. Gaskell, Tobin 
and others ; and in the great majority of instances Dickens demonstrated 
his capacity for keeping friends as well as making them. 

A book could be made of the tributes paid to him, only that it might 
seem fulsome to devote one book solely to that purpose. But Mr. Ley 
sums up the whole matter quite admirably in his introductory chapter 
when he writes :— 


It was his sheer joy in life, his frank, hearty, wholly unspoiled out- 
look, his joyous laugh, yet withal his realisation of the seriousness, 
as well as the joy of life, his love for human nature, and his never- 
failing determination to take it at its best—these were the qualities 
which won him such a host of friends. He was the dominating per 
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sonality in all this great company. That surely is the most remark- 
able fact of all. He was not simply admitted to the company of his 
peers ; it was they who formed the Dickens Circle. They were the 
planets and stars that circled round the Dickens sun. 


Another circumstance to be specially noted is that the Dickens 
friendships produced a literature of their own. This literature consists 
ot letters—witty, whimsical, shrewdly critical, and always self-revealing 
—and a number of sketches. Students are already familiar with the 
delightful correspondence which passed between Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins, but in Mr. Ley’s pages they will find many more addressed or 
relating to other persons. They abound in humour. They are genial 
and intimate. They are original, sometimes taking the form of divert- 
ing burlesques or ingenious parodies. The imitation of Sheridan, for 
instance, in Dickens’s eulogy of Mary Boyle, is a miniature masterpiece. 
To one close friendship we owe a volume, far too little read by Dicken- 
sians, “The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices ”»—this in addition 
to all the Dickens and Collins collaboration. Other friends exer- 
cised a direct influence upon his work, notably Jeffrey and Lytton ; 
but we may dismiss the preposterous claim of Cruikshank to be the 
“onlie begetter” of Oliver Twist, a presumption which Mr. Ley 
effectually explodes by a series of convincing arguments. The helpful 
kindness of Dickens to his friends is also brought out,and in this volume 
we have the evidence of his thoroughness, his readiness to be of service, 
and of his willing and irrepressible activity. If a proof be needed, 
turn to Mr. Ley’s account of Douglas Jerrold and Thomas Hood. 

In reading this full, moving, fertile story of Dickens’s many triend- 
ships, of his use of men and their use of him, of their mutual aid, of 
their happy hours together, of their consolations one to the other, 
we are once more reminded of Emerson’s words that true friendships 
are ‘‘not glass beads or frostwork, but the solidest things we know.” 
If real, they are strong and almost unseverable ; they can bear with 
fault and stand injurious tugs ; if, at times, they bring a burden or a 
sorrow, so, too, they bring noble compensations. All this we find 
proved in the case of Dickens. I have often thought it was even 
worth while to be satirised as Harold Skimpole in order to receive a 
grand valedictory tribute as Leigh Hunt. “ Friendship,” says Emerson 
again, “ requires natures rare and costly,” and that being so, are we 
not finding a high source of praise for the novelist we love when we 
realise that his friendships were so many and so enduring? Mr. Ley’s 
volume is one more lofty tribute to one of whom Carlyle said that every 
new meeting gave him ‘“‘a more and more clear discernment of his 
great worth as a fellow-man.” 

It will be seen that I have not set myself to make extracts from Mr. 
Ley’s book. The difficulty would be where and what to choose. | 
have read with eagerness and zest the 350 pages, delighted and diverted 
always, but in the end left a little bewildered by the mass of material. 
Mr. Ley’s assiduity has given us a valuable supplement to Forster. We 
not only know more now of Dickens’s friends, but we better understand 
Dickens himself. This work needed to be done, and the right man 
has been found to do it. : 


20 
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“WHO WROTE DICKENS ?” 


res large number of aeroplanes parked on the roof of the Charles 

Chaplin Literary Institute last evening testified to the widespread 
popular interest in the Gladstonian theory. For more than two hours 
the audience listened with unabated attention to Professor Theophilus 
Linkhorn, whose latest discoveries have shed so much light on the 
Dickens-Gladstone controversy. ‘‘ For many years,” he said, “ stu- 
dents of Dickens had felt that the famous novels could not have sprung 
from the mind of the humble, uneducated employee of a blacking 
factory, but the question was, Who did write them? Then came the 
President of Bryan University with his theory of Gladstonian author- 
ship. Gladstone, he was able to show, was a contemporary of Dickens, 
who flourished in the reign of Queen Victoria, some years before the 
world war which resulted in the obliteration of Germany. He was a 
statesman, a scholar and a writer of serious philosophical works. His 
office of Prime Minister imposed on him the necessity of a consistently 
dignified demeanour, with which the réle of a writer of sensational 
fiction would scarcely accord. So he devised the plan of writing the 
novels and persuading the rising young reporter, Charles Dickens, to 
stand sponsor for his efforts. 

“Tt was a fascinating theory,’’ continued Professor Linkhorn, “ but 
something more than speculation seemed to be required. This was 
supplied most fortunately by the original research undertaken recently 
by the faculty of the Charles Chaplin Literary Institute, founded by 
the celebrated twentieth-century actor and savant who bequeathed 
an immense fund for historico-literary investigation. Thus we have the 
solution of the mysterious ‘ Murdstone letter’ written to Chapman 
and Hall, the publishers, concerning the use of the name for one of the 
characters in Dawd Copperfield. This letter had been carefully pre- 
served in the St. Andrew Carnegie Library. Gladstone’s first in- 
tention, evidently, had been to call this character ‘ Mirthstone,’ or 
glad stone, but his publishers objected to the device as too transparent, 
and so we find him replying in these words: ‘ Very well; then 
Murdstone let it be.’ But the most ingenious device of Gladstone’s, 
perhaps, was his use of his initials in the case of ‘the literary man 
with a wooden leg,’ “ Silas Wegg.”’ Here boldly we have the initials 
in full in their regular order, W.E.G., with an extra G for good 
measure.” 

The Professor then alluded to the subject of the Ivy Green cipher, 
which he had the honour of discovering in the Pickuick Papers. 
“ Scholars had long been puzzled by the insertion of a poem of three 
stanzas in this book. The ostensible excuse for its introduction was 
its recitation at an evening party at Manor Farm, Dingley Dell,by the 
aged clergyman of the place, name not given, who posed as its author. 
But the poem has no connection with the story. Why, then, students 
formerly wondered, was it interpolated in this first story of Dickens ? ” 
By way of answer Professor Linkhorn wrote the first five lines on the 
blackboard : ee. 
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“Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old ; 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold, 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed...” 


The Professor then requested his audience to take their pencils and 
write down the first letter of the first line’s last word, the second letter 
of the second line’s last word, the third letter of the third line’s third 
word from the last (a not uncommon variant in ciphers of this character), 
and the fourth letter of the fourth line’s last word. These four letters 
spell “ Glad.” Then he invited his hearers to glance along the next 
line for the word to form the second syllable of a proper name. The 
next to the last word is “ stone.” 

The noise from the electric applause machine, operated by thought 
waves from the audience, demonstrated virtually unanimous acceptance 
of the Professor’s theory, and not a few persons resolved to perform a 
tardy act of justice by having their editions of Dickens rebound and 
the name Gladstone substituted as author in letters of gold. 

Reprinted from “ Punch,” 25th Sept., 1918, by permission of the 
Proprietors. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
(No. 5, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 

A Book by Charles Dickens. 
Pride of birth and ages, 
Sadness in all stages, 
Law’s delays, of secrets a master, 
Moving on, but to disaster. 


I. Great Composer he, perhaps none e’er was greater, 
He must have loved his race, for numbers called him “ pater.” 
II. With cards ’ tis often played, but has its serious side 
With water if combined, where many a brave man died. 
III. I’ve seen it at the Zoo, 
But nowhere else, have you ? 
IV. All the world just turns upon it, 
You surely now won’t fail to con it. 
V. I could, an’ I would, a tale (!) unfold 
Of bird, or toy, or swindle bold. 


SOLUTION OF DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. 3, Series A). 
NatioN, IcI, C.C., HooK, Oil, LivE, A.B., SocietY. 


Correct solutions have been received from: Abacus; W. Ridley, 
Kent ; Maud Melville Fowler ; Pawn; E. T. Wedmore ; Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Hill; Fredk. Bradbury. 

N.B.—In Double Acrostic No. 4, in the 5th line: for the word 
“terms ™ (plural) read “term” (singular ).—-EprTor. 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
AT SEA 

DARK and dreary night ; people nestling in their beds or circling 
late about the fire; Want, colder than Charity, shivering at the 
street corners; church-towers humming with the faint vibration of their 
own, tongues, but newly resting from the ghostly preachment ‘ One !’ 
The earth covered with a sable pall as for the burial of yesterday ; the 
clumps of dark trees, its giant plumes of funeral feathers, waving sadly 
to and fro: all hushed, all noiseless, and in deep repose, save the swift 
clouds that skim across the moon, and the cautious wind, as, creeping 
after them upon the ground, it stops to listen, and goes rustling on, and 

stops again, and follows, like a savage on the trail, 

Whither go the clouds and wind, so eagerly 7 If, like guilty spirits, 
they repair to some dread conference with powers like themselves, in 
what wild regions do the elements hold council, or where unbend in 
terrible disport 4 

Here! Free from that cramped prison called the earth, and out 
upon the waste of waters. Here, roaring, raging, shrieking, howling 
all night long. Hither come the sounding voices from the caverns on 
the coast of that small island, sleeping, a thousand miles away, so quietly 
in the midst of angry waves ; and hither, to meet them, rush the blasts 
from unknown desert places of the world, Here, in the fury of their 
unchecked liberty, they storm and buffet with each other, until the 
sea, lashed into passion like their own, leaps up, in ravings mightier 
than theirs, and the whole scene is madness, 

On, on, on, over the countless miles of angry space roll the long 
heaving billows. Mountains and caves are here, and yet are not; for 
what is now the one, is now the other ; then all is but a boiling heap of 
rushing water. Pursuit, and flight, and mad return of wave on wave, 
and savage struggle, ending in # spouting-up of foam that whitens the 
black night ; incessant change of place, and form, and hue ; constancy 
in nothing, but eternal strife; on, on on, they roll, and darker grows 
the night, and louder howls the wind, and more clamorous and fierce 
become the million voices in the sea, when the wild ery goes forth upon 
the storm “A ship 1” 

Onward she comes, in gallant combat with the elements, her tall 
masts trembling, and her timbers starting on the strain; onward she 
comes, now high upon the curling billows, now low down in the hollows 
cof the sea, a8 hiding for the moment from its fury ; and every storm 
voice in the air and water, cries more loudly yet, '' A ship 1” 

Still she comes striving on; and at ber boldness and the spreading 
ory, the angry waves rise up above each other's hoary heads to look ; 
and round about the vessel, far as the mariners on the decks can pierce 
into the gloom, they press upon her, forcing each other down, and 
starting up, and rushing forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity, 
High over her they break ; and round her surge and roar, and giving 
place to others, moaningly depart, and dash themselves to fragments 
in their baffled anger, Still whe comes onward bravely, And though 


— 
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the eager multitude crowd thick and fast upon her all the night, and 
dawn of day discovers the untiring train yet bearing down upon the 
ship in an eternity of troubled water, onward she comes, with dim 
lights burning in her hull, and people there, asleep : as if no deadly ele- 
ment were peering in at every seam and chink, and no drowned seamen’s 
grave, with but a plank to cover it, were yawning in the unfathomable 
depths below. 


Martin Chuzzlewit : chap. XV. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
COMPLETION OF THE FUND 


1 is with great satisfaction and not a little pride that we are able to 

. announce that the scheme for providing Dickens Books for the 
Blind has been completed. It was a big task that we embarked upon, 
but by the consistent help of our Branches and friends, we have 
been able to bring it to a successful issue. It may be said to 
be the most ambitious scheme the Fellowship had undertaken and 
one of inestimable value. The books will remain for all time and be 
a lasting memorial to Dickens ; and his enthusiastic admirers who have 
placed his books at the service of those less fortunate than themselves, 
will feel they have done something not only to perpetuate his 
memory, but also to justify again the aims of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Since our last issue the Glasgow Dickens Society has forwarded us 
an additional £7 to complete the amount necessary for Hdwin Drood. 
This gives the Glasgow Dickens Society two books to their credit. 
The Pickwick Bicycle Club has contributed a further sum of £2 9s. 6d., 
and the Eastwood Girls’ School has again sent what has almost 
become their monthly donation. A cheque for £48 15s. has been sent 
to the National Institute for the Blind in payment of Hard Times. 

All expenses in connexion with the administration of this Fund 
have been met by the Headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship so 
that every penny subscribed has gone to the cause. 

Certain of Dickens’s books have not been included in the Scheme 
such as A Child’s History of Enaland, American Notes, Pictures from 
Italy, Master Humphrey's Clock and Reprinted Pieces. But all the 
popular works are now available for the Blind. 

The following, which do not appea: in our list, were already in 
existence when the Dickens Fellowship commenced its task :— 


The Pickwick Papers, 14 vols. 
Nicholas Nickleby, 12 vols. 
The Christmas Books, 8 vols. 
A Tale of Two Cities, 4 vols. 
David Copperfield, 10 vols. 


Whilst it is not possible to mention by name all those who have 
materially helped the Scheme, we cannot close the account without 
expressing special and grateful thanks to Professor Wm. Miles, through 


20 
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whose unselfish aid nearly, £400 have been added to our fund by his 
Recitals throughout the country. In addition to this, his last recital, 
which took place at Swansea last month, realized about £250. This 
will be handed over to the Fellowship’s new scheme of providing 
the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


& 8, 10 ca TP, Oe 
Amnt. acknowledged 1222 9 10] Already forwarded to 
Sheffield Branch Real a a aha the National In- 
Glasgow Dickens Scty. 7 0 0 stitute for the 
Pickwick Bieycle Club Blind for the 
(4th donation) 2.9" 36 manufacture of 
E. H. Burden tra LO 0 The Old Curtosity 
Walter Dexter OPO) Shop, 7 vols) .).7750080" 20 
C. H. Green LeLO NO Great Hxpectations, 
A. B. Dexter . Tt ay) 6 vols... «ea 105.5 0-0 
Griffiths, Bros. & Co., ie Barnaby Rudge, 8 
Ltd. ee ae vols hare ejay oD.) ONO 
W. B. Akerman Le On0 Martin Cha 
T. Cann Hughes | en) 12 vols ... pre 0513 | a) 
Eastwood Girls’ School Bleak House, re hy 
(13th donation) LO 40 vols (Per Mr. Al- 
B. W. Matz -.. Ors 5 bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Collected by Miss Virey 0-6 “6 Our Mutual Friend, 
C. T. Etheridge 0 2 6 12 vols ... . 11615 O 
M. Poole O26 Little Dorrit, 14 vols 129 5 0 
R.R. 0 2 0 Christmas _ Stories, 


10 vols (Per Miss 

C. Matz) .. 93 15 0 
Dombey and Son, 13 

vols (Per Liver- 

pool and Man- 

chester Branches) 125 0 0O 
Oliver Twist, 6 

vols (Per the 

Glasgow Dickens 


Society) ... ic lO, 


Sketches by Boz 

10 vols... 93 15 O 
The Uncommercial 
Traveller, 5 vols 

(Per Anon.) va Seo 
Edwin Drood, 4 

(Per Glasgow 

Dickens Society). 30 0 0 
Hard Times, 5 
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THE HYPOCRITE: SHAKESPERIAN AND 
DICKENSIAN * 
By SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


\ ITH his wonderful quickness of intuition and his unsurpassed 
subtlety of expression Shakespeare drew the characters of the 
Englishmen that he saw around him. Why is it that he has given us 
no full-length portrait, carefully drawn, of a hypocrite? It can hardly 
have been for lack of models. Outside England, not only among our 
enemies, but among our friends and allies, it is agreed that hypocrisy 
is our national vice, our ruling passion. There must be some meaning 
in so widely held an opinion; and, on our side, there are damaging 
admissions by many witnesses. The portrait gallery of Charles 
Dickens is crowded with hypocrites. Some of them are greasy and 
servile, like Mr. Pumblechook or Uriah Heep; others rise to poetic 
heights of daring, like Mr. Chadband or Mr. Squeers. But Shakes- 
peare’s hypocrites enjoy themselves too much ; they are artists to the 
finger-tips. It may be said, no doubt, that Shakespeare lived before 
organized religious dissent had developed a new type of character 
among the weaker brethren. But the Low Church Protestant, whom 
Shakespeare certainly knew, is not very different from the evangelical 
dissenter of later days ; and he did not interest Shakespeare. 

My own impression is that Shakespeare had a free and happy child- 
hood, and grew up without much check from his elders. It is the child 
who sees hypocrites. The preposterous grown-up people, who, if 
they are well-mannered, do not seem to enjoy their food, who are fussy 
about meaningless employments, and never give way to natural 
impulses, must surely assume this veil of decorum with intent to deceive. 
Charles Dickens was hard driven in his childhood, and the impressions 
that were then burnt into him governed all his seemg. The creative 
spirit in him transformed his sufferings into delight ; but he never 
outgrew them ; and, when he died, the eyes of a child were closed upon 
a scene touched, it is true, here and there with rapturous pleasure, 
rich in oddity, and trembling with pathos, but, in the main, as bleak 
and unsatisfying as the wards of a workhouse. 

The intense emotions of his childhood made the usual fervours of 
adolescence a faint thing in the comparison, and if you want to know 
how lovers think and feel you do not go to Dickens to tell you. You 
go to Shakespeare, who put his childhood behind him, so that we almost 
forgot it, and ran forward to seize life with both hands. He sometimes 
looked back on children, and saw them through the eyes of their elders. 
Dickens saw men and women as they appear to children. 

The comparison suggests a certain lack of sympathy or lack of under- 
standing in those who are quick to see hypocrisy in others. In 
Dickens’ lack of sympathy was a fair revenge ; moreover, his hypocrites 
amused him so much that he did not wish to understand them. What 
a loss it would have been to the world if he had explained them away ! 


* Extracted from Shakespeare and England: the Annual Shakespeare 
Lecture, 1918. London: Humphrey Milford. Is. net. 
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SOME “PICKWICK” PICTURES AND A FEW 
- CRITICISMS 


(PUERE has come into my possession a series of eight coloured 

drawings. They are of postcard size, and I seem to have been 
fortunate enough to get hold of a proof, for the whole eight are on one 
sheet of paper. They are all ‘‘ Christmassy’ and all Pickwickian. 
That is to say, Mr. Pickwick or the Wellers appear in all of them. 
I offer no criticism of the art, because the artist happens to be a gentle- 
man who has figured—deservedly—in Punch, and his work is always 
good. But he is no Dickensian. I'll tell you why. The first drawing 
shows Mr. Pickwick dancing with a very comely young lady—Arabella 
Allen, I should think—not Mr. Wardle’s mother, anyhow. And 
underneath is this quotation: “ ‘It was always said of him that he 
knew how to keep Christmas well, and may it be said of all of us ’"— 
Charles Dickens.” Undoubtedly it might be said with truth of Mr. 
Pickwick, but we have no record that it ever was. But Dickens does 
record that it was said of Scrooge. The next picture shows Mr. Pickwick 
running in the snow, with arms outstretched to welcome somebody 
who does not appear in the picture—Mr. Wardle, most likely. A 
mongrel bow-wow barks joyously at his feet, and just behind are 
two charming young ladies—Arabella Allen and one of the Wardle 
girls, I expect. So far all’s well; but see the quotation that is under- 
neath: ‘‘* Christmas comes but once a year—when it begins to stay 
with us the whole year round, we shall make this earth a very different 
place.” A charming Dickensian sentiment, but not Pickwickian, 
because the quotation comes from The Seven Poor Travellers. Of 
picture number three, I need say little. The quotation is from Pick- 
_wick, but it does not come from the scene illustrated. That’s a small 
matter, however. Picture number four represents Mr. Weller, Senr., 
ducking Mr. Stiggins in the trough outside the “ Markis o’ Granby,” 
and the quotation is all right. The only criticism that may be offered 
is that Mr. Weller is wearing a green coat and yellow waistcoat, whereas 
he should be in mourning, and the red-nosed man wears a blue coat 
and trousers of a lighter shade of blue. The very idea would have 
driven the poor fellow to drink! Picture number five depicts Mr. 
Pickwick playing blind-man’s buff with three charming little children, 
he being the blind man, with the handkerchief tied over his spectacles. 1 
can only suppose it is an imaginary incident of what may have occurred 
after his travels were ended—that the children are the offspring of-Sam 
and the pretty housemaid. Picture number six shows Mr. Pickwick 
about to enter a room. Behind the half-opened door is a charming 
damsel with a dear little tot at her side. On the other side of the 
door way is another pretty young lady. A piece of mistletoe hangs 
over the head of the first lady, and the pair of them clearly intend to 
spring a surprise on Mr. Pickwick. And this is the quotation: “ We 
are bound by every rule of equity and justice to give the New Year 
credit for being a good one, until he proves himself unworthy of the 
confidence we repose in him.” The point is that the quotation is 
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from Sketches by Boz. In the next picture we have the two Wellers, 
the elder engaged in winding up a grandfather’s clock, and the legend 
underneath is ‘‘ Tears never yet wound up a clock or worked a steam 
injin ’—which Sam said to Job Trotter on a memorable occasion 
and not to his father. ee, 


SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS AND THE ORIGINAL 
OF SQUEERS* 


R. CUMBERLAND CLARK has sent us two more of his valuable 
publications. The first is on Dickens and Shakespeare, the two 
outstanding men of genius Englishliterature has produced. Last year, Mr. 
Cumberland Clark delivered a lecture to the London Dickens Fellow- 
ship in which he presented a study of the two great men as parallel 
lives. At the request of many friends, he has published his lecture 
which, in its printed form, makes interesting and informative reading. 
He does not make comparisons between the two writers’ genius and 
work, but simply dwells upon the striking coincidences of their lives, 
and which he speaks of as interesting curiosities of literature. And it 
is curious how striking these similarities are. Both started life poor 
and both died rich; both began at the lowest step of the ladder of 
literature and both reached the highest pinnacle of fame; they were 
both born in country towns, and they both found fame and fortune in 
London ; both bought estates in the country to which they retired, 
and the houses in which they were born have both been preserved as 
national monuments to their genius. Both were patriotic in their 
writings, both were actors, they both loved London and the fame of 
each was built around it; they both lived in a period of transition, 
Shakespeare in the Elizabethan and Dickens in the Victorianera. Both 
were humorists, social reformers, creators of types, and in many other 
respects were similar, and as Mr. Clark truly says, ‘‘ They used their 
genius for the benefit of their fellowmen, they strove to advance the 
public good by unselfish aims, they left the worid better than they 
found it, enriching it by their mighty imagination and the grandeur 
of their sacred aspirations.” 

The other volume is entitled * Charles Dickens and the Yorkshire 
Schools.” Mr. Clark is the proud possessor of the unique letter written 
by Dickens to Mrs. S. C. Hall on the subject, which forms the text for 
his book. This letter, with a short article on its importance as finally 
identitying Squeers with William Shaw, appeared in our pages in Sep- 
tember, 1915. Mr. Clark has gone more fully into the matter and told 
the whole story relating to the subject, traversing the arguments 
used before the discovery of the letter, and dwelling on the evidence 
which the letter presents. It is carefully and straight-forwardly 
written and forms a valuable addition to Dickensiana. 

* Shakespeare and Dickens: a Lecture by Cumberland Clark ; and Charles 


Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools, by Cumberland Clark. London: Printed 
at the Chiswick Press. 10s. 6d. net each. 
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SOME PARODIES OF “THE IVY GREEN ” 


By WILLIAM MILLER 
II. 

The next version was in the form of a comic song written by 
Mr. John Labern, the air parodied and arranged by W. West from 
“ The Ivy Green,” composed by H. Russell. This song was published 
by Duncombe, Middle Row, Holborn, and issued in ordinary 
music score, price one shilling and sixpence. 

THE CABBAGE GREEN. 
Oh ! a dainty plant is the cabbage green 
Wot grows in a garden bold ; 
With a gammon of bacon, half fat and lean, 
He’s good either hot or cold. 
His heart must be tender and not decay’d, 
To please your dainty whim ; 
And the chap as loves cabbage, I'll tell the blade 
It’s a precious meal for him. 
Sprouting out of the ground is seen, 
A rare old plant is the cabbage green. 


Fast he sprouts, for he’s food for kings, 
And a nice white heart has he ; 
How close he sticks, and how tight he clings 
To the stump, till he’s quite stumpy ; 
In a waggon he’s jolted along the town, 
And his leaves no longer waves, 
For he’s pack’d like a convict, and quite done brown, 
As his way to Connon Garden he paves. 
Sprouting out, ete. 


Full wages have fled, hard work’s ill paid, 
And grub werry scarce has been ; 

But the rare old cabbage shall never fade 
From being a chap wofs green. 

The hearty old plant in future days 
Shall fatten up so fast ; 

For the best of wegables man can raise, 
Is the cabbage, my boys, at last. 

Sprouting out, ete. 


It was evidently a jovial kind of chap who sang the following 
version— 
THe YARD OF CLAY. 
A fine old thing is a yard of clay, 
The zest of a social throng, 
It driveth the clouds of grief away, 
From the old as well as the young. 
The hearts may be wrung by the hand of care, 
Or with joyous mirth be crown’d ; 
But a lofty hope, for the spirit’s wear, 
In a yard of clay is found. 
Puffing all our cares away, 
A fine old thing is a yard of clay. 
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God Bacchus hath many a trophy won, 
From the pipe for his glorious shrine, 
And till his career on the earth is done, 
It ever must be divine. 
Tt heeds not the frowns of the rich or poor, 
It beareth no factious sway, 
And where is a friend in the world so sure 
As this fine old yard of clay ? 
Puffing, ete. 


The beardless boy with his meerschaum fine 
Of famous Principee, 

To fashion’s strange follies may still incline, 
They never will do for me. 

The Stoic, too, dead to our joys, may blame, 
And barter his peace away, 

But while life still throbs in this mortal frame 
Tl cling to the yard of clay. 

Puffing, ete. 


Our fathers who loved the pipe have died ; 
Their vacant seats we find, 

And we cling with steadfast pride, 
To the faith they left behind. 

And when from the spot where we now appear, 
Our spirits are called away, 

May those who are sent to succeed us here, 
Still honour the yard of clay. 

Puffing, ete. 


The next on my list is taken from Judy, April 19th, 1876, and 
and is called— 


I. V. GREEN. 
(SI. Vi" ds short for John Villiam). 


Oh! a rare old toper was I.V. Green, 
With his nose so fiery and bold, 
’Twas reddened by dips in the tankard, I ween, 
That had grown in his service old. 
Drunk, when he should not have been, 
A rare old toper was I.V. Green ! 


Though I.V. Green he pull’d so hard, 
"Fwas mostly at something “short” ; 
He was half-seas over within the bar, 
And yet never got into port. 
Sober never was he seen ; 
A rare old toper was I.V. Green. 


He needed no bier to carry his bones, 
For he carried his beer in his head ; 

And instead of a winding-sheet, he was found 
“'Three sheets in the wind,’? when dead. 
Dead ? dead drunk is what I mean : 

A rare old toper was I.V. Green. 
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Yet another parody appeared in the first volume of “ London 
Provincial and Colonies Press News.” It was signed W. Dand, each 
verse had the same refrain, and was entitled— 

THe PLaNnEeR Harp. 
The type-founder’s friend is the planer hard, 
As he turneth new type into old; 
For fine small type he hath no regard, 
As the blows of the mallet are told. 
The type must be batter’d though not decayed, 
To pleasure his levelling whim, 
And each crumbling chip which blows have made 
Is a pleasing sight to him. 
Battering without slight regard, 
A type-founder’s friend is the planer hard. 


Fast he batters on, as he levels and thumps, 
For a hard rough face hath he ; 
How closely he presses, how rudely he jumps, 
On a delicate “1” or an “e.” 
And quickly he glideth across the types, 
As the “i” dots and commas he breaks, 
As type hugs him in lightest of gripes, 
And laughs o’er the havoc he makes. 


Whole pages are bruised, and the types decrease, 
And founts are thus ruin’d—who knows ? 
But the brave old planer shall never cease 
From his hard and heavy blows. 
The worn-out tool in his cast-off days 
Shall merrily scan the past, 
For the hardest metal printer’s praise 
Is the planer’s food at last. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXVII. 


POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS OF EDWIN DROOD 
(gek we for long be grieving? No he will not let us: 
Himself the first to turn our sighs or sadness 

And tears, and flourishes at fates that fret us, 

(Repiners we with more or less of madness 

Lurking in all of us !) into a sudden gladness : 
Even now, turning our new sorrow into the old laughter ; 
So soon too chasing tears, so soon too after ! 
Do life and death then strike a compromise 

In their dread mission, here and ‘neath yon skies 
Centred by suns and decked with stars, though worms 
King it o’er countless graves ? Terms—aye and what terms ? 
Excellent terms and settled in this wise :— 
Never shall death seek life, but life, without a sigh, 
Shall seek and shall secure an immortality. 

From Charles Dickens : Sketches in Acrostics (1849). 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE GLOUCESTER 
BRANCH 


Mr. James RiIcHINGs, who as 
Honorary Secretary for the 
past nine years has done so 
much for the Dickensian 
cause in that city, has been 
elected President for the en- 
uing season. He is the first 
President to wear the appro- 
priately-designed Chain of 
Office, presented to the 
Branch by Mr. E. J. C. 
Palmer, ex-President and the 
founder of the Fellowship in 
Gloucester. See report from 
Branch on another page. 


Permission to reproduce photo- 
graphic block granted by the 
proprietors of the ** Cheltenham 
Chronicle”? and ‘‘ Gloucester- 
shire Graphic.” 


DICKENS CHARACTERS SERVING THEIR COUNTRY 


ore would hardly expect to find in a book of experiences of life in 

the A.S.C., in Salonika, a chapter devoted to Dickens and the war. 
Yet there it is, in “ Macedonian Musings, by V. J. Seligman (Allen 
and Unwin), sandwiched in with “Struma Notabilities,’ ‘ Army 
Types,” ‘ Our Allies,”’ and such like entertaining chapters. 

It is not a contribution on the serious or academic question, but done 
in the same humorous vein as the rest of the work. Mr. Seligman 
says he is not an expert Dickensian, but confesses to be a great admirer 
of the novelist. And so he began one day to think of the characters 
from the novels and what they were doing in the war, for he knew 
instinctively they would be doing something. He found Mr. Micawber 
still waiting for something to turn up. His offer of services to the 
War Office were rejected and Mrs. Micawber tells her spouse, when 
things go badly, that they have only themselves to blame. The 
moratorium gave him—financially—a new lease of life, but he has been 
unable to subscribe to the War Loan. Uriah Heep is a conscientious 
objector; Mr. Turveydrop is still master of deportment as Sergeant 
in the Drill Ground; Mrs. Jellaby is working for a thousand war 
charities ; Mark Tapley is in the trenches ; Mr. Pott has joined hands 
with Mr. Shirk, and so on, through a long list. It is not only extremely 
amusing, but reflects the reality of all the characters that file before 


us. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. DICK AND KING CHARLES’S HEAD 


Sin,—Perhaps after all, if it was a statue that suggested the above, 
it was inside and not outside the Royal Exchange. After the execution 
of Charles the head of his statue was ordered to be struck off ; perhaps 
this is the one in the Guildhall Museum ( Notes and Queries, 115, XI., 
469). 

35 Church Avenue, J. ARpaGnH. 
Drumcondra, Dublin, 


PORTRAITS OF DUDLEY COSTELLO AND HENRY AUSTIN 


Sim,—I am in search of portraits of Dudley Costello, who was one 
of the dramatic company with Charles Dickens in the performances 
given for charity, and Henry Austin, brother-in-law of Dickens. 

If any of your readers could loan me either or both of the above por- 
traits I will be very grateful, and they shall be returned under registered 
post. 

Yours faithfully, 
18 Ickburgh Rd., W. Minurr. 
Upper Clapton, E.5. 


SAM WELLER AND THE GEORGE INN 


Sin,--Mr, Matz’s recent article on the ‘‘ George” in the Boro’ 
High Street was full of interest to Dickensians, and any hope that may 
have existed that the immortal Mr, Samuel Pickwick was associated 
with the house seems to be destroyed. There is, however, as I hope to 
prove, a possibility that the immortal gentleman did visit the house, 
although documentary evidence is unfortunately lacking. If the 
episode of the elopement of Miss Rachael Wardle with Jingle is care- 
fully followed, it will be noted that the statement is made that Wardle, 
Pickwick and the shamefully deserted lady ‘slowly and sadly... 
returned next day in the Muggleton Heavy Coach.’* The question, 
therefore, ia where did the Muggleton Heavy Coach start from ? 
Certainly not from the ‘“ White Hart,’? which was at the time of the 
adventures of the Pickwickians merely a starting and booking place for 
waggons. ‘This is evident from the pages of Pickwick and is confirmed 
by a search of the Coach, Van, Waggon and Conveyance Lists of that 
date, The question therefrom remains where did the Muggleton 
Hoavy Coach start from ? Assuming Muggleton to be identical with 
the little town of Malling in Kent, and this is, I believe, the opinion of a 
number of Dickensians, a review of the contemporary Coach Lists is 
intoresting. Malhng, it appears, was served by the Maidstone coaches, 
which ran from such well-known inna as the ‘ Golden Cross,’ Charing 
Cross (a house with which Mr, Pickwick was acquainted); the ‘‘ Cross 
Koya,” Wood Street ; the “Ship,” also at Charing Cross; from the 
‘ Blossoms Inn,” Lawrence Lane ; the Post Coach (which called at the 
‘ George,” Boro’); and from the Eagle Office in Piccadilly the Maid. 
atone timea, A further coach, apparently a light one, also left the 
“Spur Inn,” Boro’, daily, but the principal inn for Maidstone coaches 
wndaneeale was the “ George” in the Boro’, the great rendezvous of 
Kentish farmers and hop-growers. Jt is impossible to identify the 
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Muggleton Heavy Coach among the above, but being a heavy, old- 
fashioned, slow-going concern, it is safe to assume it would start from 
a steady-going, old-fashioned hostelry as the ‘‘ George,” and not from 
one of the more modern hotels named. It is also possible that it was 
to the “‘ George * that Mr. Pickwick and Wardle made their way, 
when they resumed the pursuit after the breakdown of their postchaise ; 
as it is reasonable to suppose that the house was known to so prosperous 
a farmer as Wardle, if he did not actually use the house, like so many 
Kentish farmers, when business brought him to London. It may be 
that it was here that a clue was obtained, from some knowing ostler or 
stable-help, as to the whereabouts of the eloping couple, a point which 
is not explained in the pages of Pickwick. The scene can easily be 
pictured after the faithless, mercenary-hearted Jingle, in no way 
abashed, took his departure: the infectious good nature of Mr. 
Pickwick would soon dispel the anger of his impetuous companion, and 
arrangements would speedily be made to remove the distressed spinster 
aunt from surroundings so painful to her. The hackney-coach, which 
we know Sam had called, would soon convey the party to a convenient 
inn from which the journey to Dingley Dell could be undertaken, 
and this leads me to suggest quarters were taken, and coach-seats 
booked, at the ‘‘ George.” 
Yours truly, 
Lee,-Sergt. GrRatp O. Rickworpb. 
No, 1002 Russian Labour Company, 
B.E.F., France. 


2lst September, 1918, 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


NERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CINDERFORD (Glos.).—The winter session of the newly-formed 
Branch was inaugurated under very auspicious circumstances at the 
Cinderford Institute, on October Ist. The President (Dr. Beadles) was 
in the Chair, supported by the Vice-President (Dr. Bangara), the Hon. 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer (Mr. W. C. G. Gardner), and Messrs. James 
Richings and EB. Kendall Pearson, of the Gloucester Branch. There 
was a good attendance, and the jnterest manifested in the proceedings 
was an excellent augury for the future of this, the latest, Branch of the 
Fellowship. The President gave an interesting review of the aims 
and objects of the Fellowship and expressed the hope and belief that 
it would become firmly established in Cinderford. Remarking upon the 
appropriateness of there being a Branch in the Forest of Dean, Mr. 
Pearson called attention to the intimate and happy association of 
Charles Dickens with Charles Wentworth Dilke, the grandfather of 
the late Sir Charles Dilke, who represented this constituency in Parlia- 
ment for nearly twenty years. At the request of the Committee, Mr. 
Pearson introduced Oliver Twist, which has been selected for considera- 
tion during the session, and he presented to the Branch a framed 

icture of ‘ Oliver asking for more ** as & souvenir of the occasion. 
Mr. Richings (whose assistance in connection with the formation of 


‘the Branch was acknowledged) gave a reading from the early part of 


the book, and added his felicitations upon the exceedingly promising 
start which had been made by the Cinderford Dickensians. Tt was 
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announced that the meetings would be held fortnightly during the 
winter months. 


GLOUCESTER.—The meetings this session are being held at the 
Guildhall, and the opening night, October 3rd, was characterised by a 
splendid attendance distinctly encouraging. The President (Mr. 
Is. J. C. Palmer) was in the Chair. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. James 
Richings) in his annual report reviewed the many notable activities 
of a conspicuously successful year, which closed with an effective 
membership of over 200. and the financial conditions of the Branch 
was very satisfactory. Mr. Richings was unanimously and enthusi- 
astically elected President for the ensuing year, warm tributes being 
paid for the invaluable services he had rendered as Hon. Secretary 
during the past nine years. Before vacating the Chair, Mr. Palmer 
made a generous gift to the Branch in the shape of a handsome ‘Chain 
of Office to be worn by succeeding Presidents. The Chain, which is 
of solid silver dipped in gold, has a pendant bearing an excellent portrait 
in enamel of Charles Lickens, surmounted by the Gloucester coat-of- 
arms ; around the portrait are the words ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship, 
Gloucester Branch,’’ and the names of the past Presidents are engraved 
upon the links, with a special place of honour on the pendant for the 
name of the first President, Mr. H. W. Bruton. Mr. Palmer’s gift 
had been kept a profound secret, and it came as a welcome and very 
highly appreciated surprise, for which the most cordial thanks of the 
Branch were expressed. Mr. Richings. having been duly insta]led in 
the Presidential Chair and invested ™ ith the Chain of Office, expressed 
his great appreciation of the honour which had been done him, and the 
hope that the ensuing session would be as successful as its predecessors 
had been. He remarked that the session had started well, with a list 
of over 20 new members. A telegram of hearty congratulations for 
the new President was sent by Mr. W. C. G. Gardner, Hon. Secretary, 
in the name of the Cinderford Branch. Mrs. 8. Bland and Miss Ward 
were elected to vacancies on the Committee. Mr. E. Kendall Pearson, of 
Rockleaze, 94 Henry Road, was elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
during Mr, Richings’s Presidency. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Palmer for his services as President. Consideration was given to 
Martin Chuzzleurt, the book selected for the session, the subject being 
introduced and the first reading given by Mr. J. W. Barnett. In 
response to an appeal, a collection in the room, on behalf of the Mayor 
of Gloucester’s Local Prisoners of War Fund, realised £3 15s. 8d. 


LONDON.—The Chapter Room of Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, 
was crowded on Saturday afternoon, October 5th, on the occasion of 
the opening Meeting of the season. In the absence of the President, 
Lieut. Frank Johnson, R.N.V.R., Mr. W. B. Warren spoke a few words 
of weleome to Members and Visitors, and then the secretary read 
messages from Mrs. K. Perugini, Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, Mr. Walter Crotch, and from a number of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Fellowship; these were much appreciated by the assembly. 
A capital programme was presented, all the items of which were of 
such a high order that it is impossible to single out any one. Duets were 
given by Miss Edith Potter and Mr. H. B. Moody ; Solos by Miss Ada 
Moriarty, Miss Cecilia Palmer and Mr. Albert V. Warren ; Songs, with 
mandolin accompaniment. ey. Mr. Charles Palmer ; Recitations by Miss 
Phyllis Thomas and Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross. Mr. T. W. Hill presided 
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at the Piano with his usual skill. The Exhibition of Dickensiana 
included, ‘‘ Some American pirated editions of Dickens’s works,”’ lent 
by Mr. Wm. Miller, the Fellowship Librarian ; “ Autograph letter 
of Dickens's friends and other rare items,” lent by Mr. A. Ovey. Some 
Dickens volumes in Braille were also on view. The Ladies of the Guild 
Working Party did good business at their stall and, as a result of an 
appeal at the meeting, enrelled new members. The Party will meet 
at 14 Clifford’s Inn, on Tuesday afternoon, November 12th, and there- 
after fortnightly. 


MANCHESTER.—The session was pleasantly opened on October 
4th. Mr. Albert Nicholson “ inducted ’* the new President, Mr. Henry 
Yates, who gave an interesting address on “ Charles Dickens as Poet 
and Dramatist.’"* Mr. Cuming Walters also addressed the meeting. 
Refreshments were served during the evening. The honorary secretary 
explamed the scheme for raising funds for the Charles Dickens Home 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. He stated that the Council of the 
Branch had decided to organise collections in the Kinema theatres of 
Manchester and Salford. The following subscriptions have already 
been received from members of the Branch :—Mrs. Smith, £1; Miss 
Forsyth, £1; Mr. Richard Bagot, £1; Mr. E. White, £1; Mr. John 
Harwood, £1 ls. Od.; Mr. George Bradshaw, £5; Mr. John Swift, 
£5 5s. Od.; Mrs. John Swift, £1 ls. 0d. Up to the time of this 
report collections have been made by lady members at six Kinemas 
and have totalled £26 8s. 2d. This, with the subscriptions, brings 
the sum already received to upwards of £42. Eighteen new members 
were enrolled. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—At the monthly 
meeting of the above society a great many new members were proposed. 
Mr. S. Tucker was elected a life member of the society and an engraved 
certificate was presented to him. Mr. Tucker briefly returned thanks, 
remarking that he was then entering upon his eighth year as hon. 
secretary, and to him it had been and was “‘a labour of love.”* The 
programme for the evening consisted of six scenes from Our Mutual 
Friend, entitled ‘John.’ The characters were sustained by Mrs. 
F. E. Long, Mrs. A. J. Tonkin, Miss Lewis, Miss Brown, Mr. H. C. Dayer, 
Mr. Fred Down, Mr. H. Craik-Smith, Mr. Perey Hook and Mr. A. Bale. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 

The Dickens Circle: a Narrative of the Novelisit’s Friendship, by 
J. W. T. Ley, with portraits and other illustrations. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 21s. net. : 

Charles Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools: with his Letter to 
Mrs. Hall. By Cumberland Clark. London: Privately printed at 
the Chiswick Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

* Charles Dickens and Doctors.” Medical Press, 18th September. 
Letter by ‘“‘ Delta,’’ 25th September. 

“Who wrote Dickens ?" Punch, 25th September. 

“Dickens on the Road,’* by Sheriff T. A. Fyfe. King’s Highway, 
October, 1918. 

21 
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“The Dickens Circle.” Reviews in Land and Water (by J. C. Squire) 
October 17th ; Daily News, October 19th; Yorkshire Post, October 
16th ; Bristol Times (by Charles Wells), ‘October 19th ; Scotsman, 
October 14th ; Monmouthshire Evening Post (by R. W. Holland), 
October 18th; Sheffield Telegraph, October 17th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


1. Hull: “John Masefield,* by Mr. J. Noble Wood (President 
Hull Literary Society), at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 
Manchester: Concert by the ‘‘ Fellowship Concert ate ts at 
Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 
Sheffield : Opening Meeting. 

2. London: Lecture, “‘ Dickens as a Student of Women,” by Mr. 
F. T. Dalton, M.A.’ Mrs. K. Perugini will preside. At 
Anderton’s Hotel, at 3 p.m. 

5. Nottingham : “‘ Worthies of Nottingham,” by Mr. R. H. Jackson, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 

6. Edinburgh: Character Studies—‘‘ Mark Tapley,’? by Mr. A. 

‘ Canning Williams : and “ Jonas Chugzlewit,” by Mr. J. Cooper 
Calder. At Goold Hall. 

7. Stockport: ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” by Mr. B. Hadfield, M.A. In 
Dickens Room, at Sunday School, 

13. Liverpool: Paper on “‘ Thackeray,” by Rev. W. E. Sims, A.K.C., 
at Royal Institute. 

15. Hull: Readings arranged by Friends, at The Metropole, at, 
7-45 p.m. 

19. Redditch: Readings from Pickwick Papers at Committee Room, 
Almshouses. 

20. Bristol: Paper, ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life in Hdwin Drood and 
Elsewhere.”” By Mr. E. T. Wedmore, at St. John’s Parish 
Hall. 

20 and 21. London: Performance of A Tale of Two Oities, at tho 
Rehearsal Theatre, Maiden Lane, at 7-45. See ‘‘ When Found ” 

21. Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘“‘ Samuel Pepys,” by Mr. W. K. Dickson, 
LL.D., at Goold Hall. 

22. Sheffield: Special Evening, arranged by Mrs. Tingle. 

27. Liverpool: Lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens as I knew him,” by Mr 
Nathan Stephen, A.S.P., at Royal Institute. 

28. Glasgow : Musical and Dramatic Recital at Royal Institute Hall, 
at 7 

29. Hull: She, ” with a Dash of Dickens, by Mr. G, Raynor (Jupiter 
Junior), at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 


“Social reform began when cruelty was discovered in the normal 
working of industrial civilisation. The best exponent we have ever had 
of the real motives of social reform was Charles Dickens. It was his 
great mission, all the greater because he was not fully aware of its 
greatness, to expose the secret cruelties which lurk beneath the surface 
of modern life, and by exposing them to rouse the hatred of them in 
the common human heart.”—Principal L. P. Jacks, “ The Common 
Foe,” in the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1918. Y 
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